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PREFACE 



Section 214 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, ns amended, 
covenng “American schools and hospiUds abroad,” has been over the 
years the subject of much debate and discussion both in Congrc&s and 
the ercecutive branch. In recent }"oars, the number of institutions 
requesting funds has sharply increased and the debalo has become 
more vocal. Last year, requests to AID and to Congre^^s totaled over 
$70 million although only $20 million was finally nppropnnted for 
fiscal year 1972. 

Clearly, man}" clarifications about the intent, purpose and goal of 
this section of the act, the administering of funds appropriated, the 
roles of Congress and AID and guidelines concerning what constitutes 
an American school or hospital abroad are needed. These and other 
issues were our concerns in this hearing. It was particularly important 
for the Subcommittee on the Near East to examine this topic l>ecause 
such a large percentage of the institutions recjuesting funds are in the 
Middle East. 

The prepared statements of both witnesses, including a set of critena 
used by AID for screening prospective recipients on pa^es 7-8, serve 
as excellent guidelines for wnat section 214 should be doing, the kinds 
of institutions that should be supported, the role Congress should play 
and ways in which the program can and should be improved. 

The record of this hearing will prove of great value to all Membei’s 
of Congress, especially meinbei*s of the Committee on Foreim Affairs. 

Some of the more important observations made during the hearing 
can be summarized: 

1. The primary purpose of section 214 is not to serve the educational 
and health needs of foreign countries but to demonstrate to thepeo])le, 
on a veiy selected basis, American ideas, jiractices and technologj" in 
the fields of education and medicine. 

2. The institutions su])portcd should be well-established showcases, 
not completely dependent on the United States Government for funds 
nor supported chiefly by host governments. 

3. Under section 214, a small number of good institutions, no more 
than a few in any one country, should be given long-term aid, not 
one-shot donations. Good regional schools and hospitals should be 
strengthened, but this should not preclude sujierior national-oriented 
institutions from receiving funds. 

4. All institutions receiving funds must be under regular and 
comprehensiv"e review by the Office of American Schools and Hospitals 
Abroad in AID and all institutions should meet AID’S criteria for 
receiving funds on a continuing basis. 

5. Section 214 should not be the sole channel for extending American 
aid to schools and hospitals overseas. There should be other vehicles 
for institutions to receive support. This will better enable section 214 
to perform its special function. 
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IV 



6. There must be a wider, more equitable geographic distribution of 
section 214 funds. Too many institutions and too great a percentage 
of funds go to schools and liospitals in the Middle East. There sliouid 
be, at once, both a decrease in the inonej^ going to this area and an 
increase in funds for qualifled institutions in other areas of the world. 

7. Congress should pay closer attention to the recoinmeiidations of 
the Oflice of Ameiican Schools and Hospitals Abroad in AID. Con- 
grass does have an important, even essential, role to ])erform in re- 
viewing the nrogram on a regular basis, but its function should be 
one of broad review and offering g(lneral jjolicy recommendations 
rather than urging funds for particulaV institutions. It would be best 
if Congi-ess ai)proprinted funds annually for AID to distribute to the 
most quaUfied appUcants according to its criteria and if all applications 
were processed through AID directly and not first recommended by 
Congress. 

It is hojied that over the next couple of years an agi'eed set of cri- 
teria on how section 214 should function w’ill evolve so tiiat it better 
serves its intended goals. There can be no doubt that section 214 
serves very important foreign policy goals, and it should continue to 
be able to do so. 

Lee H. Hamilton, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on the Near East. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS ABROAD 



THURSDAY, KAY 11, 1972 

PIousE OF Representatives, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Subcommittee on the Near East, 
Washington^ D.C. 

The subcommittee met nt 10 a.m., in room 2200, Rayburn House 
OfHco Building, Hon. Lee H. Hamilton (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee) presiding. 

Mr. Hamilton. The meeting of the subcommittee will come to order. 

Today the Subcommittee on the Near East would like to examine 
section 214 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended. Section 
214, which denis with “Americnn Schools and Hospitals Abroad,” 
receives small money allocations each year, but potential recipients 
are debated at length in Coiigre^ and in the executive. 

While we are interested in a brief background history of this section, 
we arc more concerned today with two issues. First, we would like to 
delineate what kinds of schools and hospitals the United States should 
be supportiii" and thus increase our understanding of the intent and 
purpose of this section of the act. Second, we would like to learn more 
about the many American schools and hospitals in the Middle East 
that the United States supports. At present, it appeal’s that over SO 
percent of the funds of section 214 go to Middle East institutions and, 
of that, over 40 percent to institutions in Israel. 

We are fortunate to have with us today two gentlemen familiar with 
section 214: Dr. Fred Harrington^ the former president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, currently with the Ford Foundation in India, 
and wc are jdeased and honored that ho could be here today, Mr. Arturo 
Costa ntino is Director of the Office of American Schools and Hospitals 
Abroad in the Agency for International Development. 

Mr. Costantino, we will have you proceed first. As I indicated to you, 
we have a problem on the floor, since the House is in session and the 
hells may ring. We would appreciate it if you would summarize the 
major points of your statements, and then we will have a few questions. 

Mr. Costantino, you may proceed. 

( 1 ) 
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STATEMENT OF ARTURO G. COSTANTINO, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS ABROAD, AGENCY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Biographic sketch of Arturo G. Costantino, FSR-1 



PRKSKNT POSITION 



1070 to present: Direetor, OfTioc of Ameriemi Sehools and Hospitals Abroad, 
AA/SEU. 



OTllBR BXPERIKNCB 



1967-70: Assistant Director, O|)crntions, and previously Regional Direetor for 
Texivs-U.S.-Mexieo Border Development Commission, Executive Olliec of the 
President. 

1966-67: Speeial Assistant to the Deputy Coordinator, Allianee for Progress, 
All A/LA. 

1963-66: Deputy Direetor, US AID, Argentina. 

1961-63: Program Oflieer, US AID, Guatemala. 

1958-60: Planning Officer — ICA Far East Bureau, Program Offiee. 

1956-58: Assistant Planning Offieer — Program Offiee, USOM Thailand. 
1952-56: Dependent Overseas Territories Officer — London. 

1948-52: Stall — Trade Division, EGA Mission, Rome. 



EDUCATION 

1944-45: B.A., Prineeton Univereity, Sehoolof Internntionnl Affairs. 

194.5: U.S. Navy Sehool of Oriental Languages (Japanese), Oklahoma A. & M. 

1960-61: Development Planning Institute, Johns Hopkins School of Public and 
International Affairs. 

LANGUAGES 

Freneh, Italian, Simnish, fluent. < 

PERSONAL DATA 

Born New York City, April 27, 1927; married, It hree ehildren. 

Mr. CosTANTiNo. Tliank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Wq appreciate that this .subcommittee wants to help make ti e 
section 214 program an increa.singly valuable tool of U.S. foreign policy 
and are most grateful to it for taking the time to consider it at this 
time. 

Over the years the section 214 program has been concentrated in the 
Near East. The Agency believes that what has been clone has been 
useful. U.S. interests in the area have been well served by the progi*am. 



REVIEWING SECTION 214 

Increasing public knowledge of section 214 and of the program has 
recently led to a significant increase in applications from American- 
sponsored institutions overseas seeking help. This heightened interest 
and congi'essional statements that the Congress henceforth will look 
to AID to select projects for section 214 grants have caused AID to 
review ^ction 214 program policies and management. In the course of 
our review, we have concluded that the law and congressional state- 
ments identify the objective of section 214 as the fostering of a favor- 
able image of the United States abroad through medical and educa- 
tional centers of e.xcellence overseas which are identified with the 
United States and which demonstrate U.S. medical or educational 
ideas and practices. 
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Given the overall limitation on j)rospectivc section 214 budgets, wo 
believe it is imperative that section 214 subsidies be administered in a 
manner which helps insure (1) that the objectives of the law are well 
served, and (2) that the United States obtains the greatest possible 
returns on the investments of public funds which arc made. To this end, 
we have developed criteria to helj) us screen grant aj)plications. How- 
ever, these criteria merel}’' establish eligibility. Decisions as to grants 
necessarily must be based u|)on a system of qualitative and geographic 
priorities and upon U.S. fomign jiolicy considerations of a broad nature. 

CONCENTRATION ON NEAR EAST 

In our opinion, the iircscnt concentration of the progi’um in the 
Near East reflects an imbalance. Steps are being taken, with the 
stipport of Congress, to move toward wider, more equitable geographic 
distribution of section 214 gi*ants. Nevertheless, we are aware that the 
present situation reflects the very real interests of the Congress and 
that geographic redistribution of the program will take time. 

With 3 'our permission, I would like to submit for the record our basic 
policy" paper on section 214. I hojic it will answer questions which 
I know are of concern to 3*011 and this committee. 

I will be ])leased to answer an\»' other questions that \’'ou mav* have. 

Mr. Hamilton. Thank \'ou very much 

(The statement follows:) 

Statk.mknt of Akturo G. Costa nti no, Diiikctou, Offick of Amfuica.n 

.‘^ciiooi.s AND Hospitals Abroad, Aokncv for Intkunatioxal Dkvklopmknt 

Mr. Clmirmnn, goiitlciiicii, iiiy name is Arturo O. Costimtino. 1 mu the 13irector 
of the Americ:iu Schools mid Hospitals Abroad program adiuiiii.sterd by the 
Agency for Intermit ioiuil Developiiieiit, pursuant to Section 214 of the Foreign 
Assistauci? .\ct. 

We appreciat(‘ that this Subcouiiuitt(‘e wants to lu'lp iiiako the Section 214 
program an incrt'asingly vatuabh* tool of U.S. fondgii p(4icy and arc most grateful 
to it for taking the time to consid(‘r it at this time. 

Over the years the Section 214 program has b(*en concentrated in the Near Fast. 
The Agency believes that what has lieeii done has been iisefnl. U.S. interests in 
the area have been well served by the program. 

DKI.INKATINO PURPOSK OF SKCTION 214 

Increasing public knowledge of Section 214 and of the program has recently 
l(‘d to a signifieaiit iiiereasi* in applications from American sponsored institutions 
overseas s(‘cking help. This luaghtmu'd hitiTest and Congrctsional statements 
that the Congress luaicidorth will look to A. 1.1). to select projects for St»ction 214 
grants hav(‘ caused A.I.l). to review Section 214 program policies and manage- 
ment. In the course of onr revit'w, we have coiiclndcd that the taw and Con- 
gressional stat(‘iii(‘nts identify tlu> obj(‘Ctive of Si'Ction 214 as the fostering of a 
favorable image* of the U.S. abroad through medical and educational cent(*rs of 
exc(*llence overs(*as which are id(‘ntifi(*d with the U..S. and which denionstratt; 
U.*S. medical or (‘dncational id(*as and practice's. 

Given the overall limitation on prospective Section 214 budgets, we believe it is 
imp(‘rativ(; that .Section 214 subsidies Ik$ administered in a manner which helps 
ensure (1) that the objectives of tin* law are well .served, and (2) that the U.S. 
obtains the greatest possible returns on tiu* inv(*stnieiits of public funds which 
are made. To this enti we have develo|x*d criteria to helj) us screen grant applica- 
tions. Howc'ver, these criteria nu*rely establish (‘ligibility. Decij ions as to grants 
necessarily mnsl be based upon a .sy.stcni c»f qualitative and geographic (iriorities 
and upon U.S. foreign |>olicy considerations of a broad nature. 

In onr o|)inion, the. present concentration c»f the |)rogram in the Near East 
refl(*cts uii imbalance. Steps are being taken, with the support of Congre.ss, to move 
toward wider, more equitable geogra|)hic distribution of Section 214 grants. 

78-452—72 2 
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TIIK MD GUANT PBoOl.AM KOU AMKl.ICAN SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS A.IItOA., ( ^s,n 

Hospitals Abroad ore 

tho Mutual Scenritv Act ind ’”‘‘7, followed b 

ance Act. This section provides fo?^ranH^ ‘'“‘Foreign Assist 

located outside of the United States \vhiU an” A^^^^ 



IIISTOUV 

8f“^*B™d»a{ly ro*4™inn averag^^ $4.:i million, tho pro 

^aked at Mmost S30 niilli.m du?h“g 

Si^LsS^n^”- ‘holev^fdfoiSdtil. 

in U.s!"nwnc!- frolu ab!fnt*’fifu”n™th^ niillim 

been provided to meet these rcqtiesu appropriation of ?20 million ha, 



Vi groiins intcrcstod in .schools hnsmtnic • “HHnfmus, a varioi; 

that direct appeals to the Congress bvi)ass?no A ir^ l libraries overseas discoveret 
accepted AID’s recurrent annual bndgcTreaifc^ts for^’^h«f^^>^ ‘^“"B'‘osi 

one way or another obtained AID’s enfti?r«<.mn itad it 

mstnicted AID to finance a “n^imblp^ •’1“’ addition, specificalh 

and one hospital in Poland. Beean ™ , f t he^Ze^^^^^ ''■''ao' 
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institutions in I.sracI, but stems from the diilieiiitf A*i*-s'!i^ to e.vclnde Americat 
t^he American “sponsored” institutions seekii?e h* fonnd in distingnishini 
hospitals. In fact, the American so,, r od^ of from native Israeli schools oi 

''•‘'a, mure than conduits for U S fnnds This wi ' '."■** have beet 

all of the schools in Israel ide tifiid bv >he r remains a problem becausi 

novernment of Israel fniids! ^ ^""Brc.ss are dependent in part or 

confusion regardhnr the It viip'o7i'nstitnM ’’efeet'* the cnntinuiiifi 

S'? an American school or hospital aliroad* alfhcmX'th" delinefi 

214) has Ixjen observed in tiiat all institutions hno li’HV " "" o''ection 

founders.” Congre.ssioiml interest nisi hate had American sponsors or 

quality and to some ^ht“ii", 'h”^vo b "e.^eh ■"'“■‘'••'uns of differing 
centers by AID. ® ’’ee" chosen as U..S. deiiionstraiion 

During the first half of Fiscal Year 197u tl.e j .xr. 

hv a variety of American “spons,,?s” siekini 

were spurred by the griwina inddfe T'a-e iH-.mle 

receipts from private sources in the United ‘<tmes" . ^*^'^,‘.“’n 214, the decline in 
e.vi)ensP8 have been rising even faster than in the overseas where 



UKVIKW OF ASIt.A PnoOHAsM 

rationale of^ the ^irA^pro^a^ Abroad ha*< c.vaminod the ba*«ic 

“spoasors,” and project selection’criteria? T^e ,'hjecUv^ haVfc^lo IlilSp^cw 
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pnlicic.s together with criteria for the identification of institutions aliroad. The 
iiitciitioii is to restructure the present program in a way which more adequately 
reflects the stated iutoiit of Section 214. 

From the progr^uu^s h(*gimiing an apparent iuc<insistcncy hivs existed hetween 
th<? broad gtmcrul U.S. foreign |)olicy demonstratinn goal of Section 214 and the 
m«ire restrictive pnrisisoof Tith» II of the Foreign Assistance Aet which primarily 
addresses its«df to the econmnie development of less developed ctinntries. Congress 
makes a distinction b*flw*»en the objectives of Section 214 and^the bilateral eco- 
nomic or technical assistance orograms administ(^red by All). The House Foreign 
Affairs Committee re|M»rt in July 1971 indicat«^s: 

“The primary pnriwse (of Section 214). . . . was not to help take care of the 
(fdncational Awd healthMi(M»ds of foreign countries but to demonstrate to their 
people^ on a selccU»d basis, American ideas, practices, and advances in the fields of 
education and medicine. Section 214 was not intended to authorize support for 
institutions abn>ad whose basic pnr|)os(* was to furnish general education and 
welfare services to the citizens of the c*iimtries iii which they arc located. Where 
appropriate, such snpixirt should be provided \yithiu the framework of the regular 
c<miitry's economic assistance urogram administered by A.I.D.” 

The Senate Appropriations Committee in January 1972 urged that the program 
reemphasize its denionstratitm goals and that every effort be made to give wider 
and more equitable gcHigraphie distribution to the institutions assisted. 

IIATIONALK 

Fill idanien tally, the basic rationale for the Annwieaii Schools and Hospitals 
Abroad program is that it provides support to U.S. sponson*d iiistitntinns abroad, 
which am in fact contiimonsly identifK^d as American. The policy objective is to 
eiisnn» that stdeeted institutions <iv**rsi»as s<*rve as effective cultural presiuice 
centers. The direct or marginal ndevanc** of th*^ institutions to local ecoiioinic 
devtdopment objectives of host conntrii*s is incidental. The St»vtion 214 objective 
is to foster a favorable U.S. “image” abroad, and at the saiuo' time accomplish 
worthwhile objectives in the U.S. inten*st. 

Tln*se objectives indicate that priority should be given to projects in tliosti 
count ri«^s wbieh by virtue of their size, political and/nr economic r(datioiishi|), now 
or in the foreseeable fntiiro, arc of priority importance to the United States. 
Congmss has endorsed this view, as pn?sent and prospi»ctive projects in Greece, 
Poland, Mexico, France, and Italy attest. Section 214 dties not exclude grants to 
schools and hospital t^miters in “developed” conntrhfs. The ASll.\ pmgrani has 
b«*en exempted s|H*ci(i rally from the re>trictioiis of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of lU.’il, as aiiiended (Hattie Act), and can be the vehicle for assistmicii 
lo AiiKTican schools and hospitals in Cominnnist affiliated countries, e.g., Poland. 

GEOOUAPIIIC Dl.SPKRSION 

If U/*. achievements and ideas in education or medicine are to be used to 
enhance the American image abroad through grants to outstanding American 
institutions reflecting these ideas and practices, the present concentration of 
the pmgrani in the ^fiddle ICast reflects an imbalance. If dispersed geographic 
distribution of Section 214 grants is to be achieved, that geographic dispersal 
will require an increase over past annual appropriation levels, especially at 
first, pending ord»*rly termination or phasing^ out of grants to institutions in 
countries where the Cnited States is now excessively w\\ represented. Ultimately, 
the Section 214 program should provide for grants to a veiy limited number of 
institutions in any one country. In any case, the nnnibor of grantees should be 
determined by U.S. foreign policy considerations — not the ciesire-s or needs of 
private institutions to be bailed out with ASHA subsidies. 

In addition to the clear need to disperse the program geographically, two 
fundamental factors should be taken into greater consideration in the future 
administration of the pmgrani. These are (1) the quality of the institutions 
abroad and (2) the time frame within which Section 214 tyrants should be viewed. 

First, the U.S. foreign enltnral presen ec objectives, which are the fundamental 
rationale for the ASllA program, cannot be .served by inferior or second-rate 
institutions. Grants should be made only after exhaustive, qualitative examination 
of each institution seeking help. 
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TItE TIME FRAME 

Second, it will continue to be in the U.S. interc.st to support cnlturnl centers 
in fim-ign comitrics whose nttitudes and polieie.s toward the United States are 
siginlicant to the well-heing of our country. It follows that support to hospitals 
and schools abroad .should not be .seen ns “one shot” or .spn.smodic clTorls to 
shore up these iiustitution.s. What is in order is the establishment of n continuing 
rcliitioiiship bctwciMi the United States and selected overseas iustitutious to 
enable the^ institutions to serve ns high quality demonstration centers bringing 
credit to the United States. ® 

Tims, a decision to provide a Section 214 grant .should entail a long-term 
concern for the inditntiou benefited. It .should be understood that whenever 
a grant IS made, a continuing relationship may be in pros|)CCt between the United 
Mates tioycrnment and the overseas institution. It is illogical to view Section 
214 grants in aii“annnar' perspective because; 

. 0) The continiiing “dcnionstratioii” functions of Section 214 institutions 
abroad will be in the U.S. interest for aii indeliiiite period. 

(L) Ovcrecas edneation and medical centers arc under severe handicaps 
in terms of liccoining or remaining .self-.snpporting and at the .same time 
niaintaniing standards of excellence and relevance to the host coniiti v's own 
educational or medical needs. U.S. educational and medical institutions 
m^rscas have to cope with tlicsame problems as domestic institutions, but the 
ditlicultios they face arc c.xaccrbatcd by distance from this country and prob- 
leiiis arising from local conditions. For example, an American .school abroad 
has particular problems in terms of raising funds from private American 
donors, maintaining its American identity in the face of local nationalism, 
coping with antagoni.snis among the community and student bodv stenuning 
from disstttisf act ioii with U.S. foreign or domc.stic policies, etc. 

, Support for thc.se institution.®; cannot be withdrawn suddenly or ar- 
bitritfily, p.articularly when a mutually approved program of expansion has 
previously been agreed upon. Reductions in .support levels should not be 
i**’*Tiu ‘ grants arc to lie reduced for good reason, due consideration 
s ion d be given to the disruption .such action will crc.ate. If mtccssarv, grants 
.sluiuld l>c phased out over an ngreed span of several j'cars. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The above analysis leads to the conclusion that ASH A should, effective im- 
mediately; 

(1 ) give priority to new apnlications from U.S. .sponsors of eligible American 
schools and hospitals located in Latin America, Fast Asia, and Africa; 

(2) hunt the nuinlier of instittitions in anv conntrv or region to whatever 
nniiiber is needed to en.sure attainment ot U.S. objectives; and 

U) move in the direction of closing out or terminating grants to institutions 
which arc marginal in terms of U.S. foreign policy requirements. 



PKOJKCT BCLKCTION CRITERIA 

In November 19/ 1 the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations eritiei;;cd the 
rceent Congrc.^sional practice of identifying grantees and the specific appropria- 
tions for them. The Committee indicated that this procedure had proved to be 
counter-productive and had led, perhaps inevitably, to c.xortion of suU.stantial 
pressures oil nienibers of ConRress on behalf of specilie institutions. The Coininittee 
conduded that eorreetiv-j aetion iiiiist lie taken in tlie Ijclief that: 

Congr^s should not put itself in ttie po.sition of picking and ehoosing among 
proposals for individual ASIIA_ grants.” Instead, the Coininittee indieated. Con- 
gre.ss should render an overall judgment abnuo the entire program based on testi- 
inon\ and cvi^ncc presented by the b*xccutivc Branch and other witnesses. The 
'committee added that it wa.s up to the Executive Branch to judge the merits of 
each specific project, subject to overall Congm.s.sional review. In Dccciiibcr the 
^ I'JSf Appropriations Committee supported thi.s view in its report which said; 

llic Committee has not recommended funds for all of the projects named in 
the legislative rm)ort.s of Congrcs.s liecause many are new and have not been con- 
sidered by the Agency . . . While Congrc.ss has every right to include anv nicri- 
torious project for funding, it i.s felt that it would be dc.sirnblc to have as manv 
wojccts as pos.sible processed through c.stablLshod clianiiols and be presented to 
Coiigre.ss by the Agency for International Development.'' 
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On JaniiMrv 14. 1072, in liiu? with th(» Conijrpssional intfut, tlu* (lIHcr of Anicri- 
pan Splinols ami ili».<{pi!a)r; .\hrnad issued Uperatiiuis Meunoramium No. I entitled, 
“Applications for ASH. A (Jr.ints and Criteria f*»r Proj»ct Selection.” .\ copy of 
this iiieninramliim is attached as .\p|)endix A of this statement (see Ix low). 

The Mcunorandiim reitf*rat(*s thp siihstaiu^c ut the passage' qjU)ted earlier from 
th(5 July 1071 Koreic;n .\ITairs (Aumnitlef? report. This mernoramhnn indicat(*s 
that j;r:iiite<f iustitiilit»n< niu<t In? ch^arly iffr.ntijiul with tlu? L’nited St.ntes, and 
that. construes fniindini; and sponsorship as re(|uirinir a suljstantial fraction 

of United States ritizPn.s anionirsl the institntioit*s s|>onsors. a»id that the .\in(‘ricaii 
s|M)nsors niiist participate in tin? inana;;eiiient of tim institution and c nitributc 
.siihstantiallv to its financial sup|)orl. 

Th(» criteria umh'rline further tliat the fact that an institution rppoivps financial 
or managerial help from tin* United States sponsors or has Im-pm fontidod liy an 
American does not ip.'tofarto rpialify llial iiwiitntioa for assistance. United States 
foreign policy, technical and pro^ramniatie etmsidcratirms are to det(Tminc which 
Aim*rican spemsnred (»r f*uind(‘d instituUniis overseas are to receive grants. It is 
A.l.H.’.s responsibility to prepare a rccoin mended list of project.s to be supported 
thmiigh Seclimi 214 of the Foreign Assistance Act. 

Tin; AS II A pn»grani (Jijectivc; is to strengthen the image of the U.S. abroad 
through s('rvices providc'd hy high rpiality Ain(‘rican schools or hospitals. Given 
the overall limitation of funds, ASHA will not accept applications for support of 
primary schools. 

The crit(‘ri:i should help A.T.D. to make .sound, fair and .systematic judgments 
concerning prosi)ective grants and future budget rcquesl.s. jPmject selections on 
this basis also should help Congress in its ov(‘rnll n;view of the ASIUA program. 

IIo|>ef»dly, the Congress will siip|K>rt A.I.D. in its effort to exchide applicants 
which do not meet these criteria. 

PROJKCT M.\.V.\GKMKXT 

Another topic which has been examined is project maiiagenioiit. Recent 
project reviews by the Office of American i>‘choo|s and Hospitals .Abroad have 
focused on the need for clearly defined in.stitutional objectives and the develop- 
ment of o|x?nitional and financial plans which lake into consideration all of the 
resources available to the grantees, including the U.S. Government contribution. 
Those reviews have re.sultcd in close working rclationshii>s with many of the 
recipient instilution.s and a better understanding of their financial necd.s. 

Th(^ principle followed in the course of the revu'ws is that United States biidgcu- 
ary suppeui should Ik? the minimal, n'sidnal n'quin*ment of each institution for 
fund-* in earn- (Hit mutually agn'od upon goals. In this context, ASHA grants an? 
considi*red ns inputs to thi* overall Imdgets and programs of the grantee institu- 
tions. To facilitate grant administration and auditing, n?quest.s and grant awards 
will identify the specific a<|M*cls of the grantee’s program for A.I.D. support. 

Grant recipients should m»t undertake new or additirmnl activities without 
first detenuining their long-rangt; lmdgctar>- impact. Grant recipients uill Ik? 
n»quired to consult with ASHA l)i*forc cmharklug on expansum of facilities or 
programs if Section 214 gnmts are to Ik* requested for this support. 

oroaxizatio.s and legislation 

In keeping with the considerations outlined herein and in order bettor to ad- 
minister the ASHA promm, A.I.D. on July 7, 1971 established the Office of 
American Schisils and Hospitals Abroad. Administrative procedures have been 
streamlined to the maximum dogm* consonant with proper administration of 
public funds, not only l)ccause this is desirable but also to enable the limited 
staff to devido more time to development of a sound program ba*<ed on the de- 
volo|>od criteria. With the support of Congress, this Office can make continuing 
improvements in the content and administration of the ASHA program. 

Appendix A 

American Sciiooia and Hospitals Abroad Criteria 

1. All institutions for which assistance is requested must Iw located abroad 
and must have been founded or be sponsored by United States citizens. The 
.Agency construes founding and sponsorship as requiring a preponderance of 
United States citizens in the founding or sponsoring group and an identification 
of the in.^^tltution with the United States. 
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2. The institution must be a private non-prntit organization, not under the 
direct Control or inatiKaemciu of any govcraineut, or governmental i>rganizatioti. 

3. The sponsors must participate in the managotuent of the institution and 
Cfmtribute to its finaucial support. No applicatiims for assistance will be eon- 
side n*d for ventun^s entin'ly ae|iendent upon a grant under Section 214 for their 

nitiatiini. 

4. The institution should be o|m»u ti» all regardl<‘ss of rac<% creed i>r color. No 
portion i>f the grunt may Ik* used to promote religious activities. 

Schfxds tuns- have a student body comprised of a majority of citizens from 
countries other than the United States. 

t>. In the ease of medical institutiims, the majority of students, nurses, and 
fither medical jiersonnel a*ceiving training shall iif>t be U.S. citizens. 

7. The faculty or stuff must include United St.ates eitizens or other tiatiounls 
trained and graduated from United States institutions and thus Ih* able to reflect 
American thei>r>* and practu*es in (education, nu*dicimf and/or medical n*search. 

8. Full time schools will lx* cx|R*cted t*» pr*ivide instruction in an American 
Htudi(*s jirograni designed ti> include as|K*cts of .American history, geography, 
cultunil, political and economic subjects. Fnglish should be used in instruction 
or taught as a second hitigtiage. 

0. A(»cationol and .sub-pn>fcssiottal training iti'^titution^ should he planned to 
meet the m*eds of the host country. 

10. The institution must dimioiwlnitr* comtxMence in instmctional skills, 
management, and financial o|)cratinns. 

11. Each application must include th<r inff>rinatiou requimd to iiermit a firm 
estimate i>f the total c«>sts of the pnijcct t<» the U.S. (lovemmetit .and t«i deiiuiii- 
Htrato the capacity to ensure effective us<? of the :v<sistance rt»quesled. 

Note . — The above criteria establish eligibility for n Scctiim 214 grant. However, 
cligibilitv d«>es not /pjfo/nc/o itnplv that a grant will be recimimended or approved 
by A.I.D. 

Mr, Hamilton, Dr. Harrington. 

STATEMENT OF DB. FRED HARRINOTON, FORMER PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, CURRENTLY WITH THE FORD 
FOUNDATION IN INDIA 



Biogr.^phic Sketch or Frbd IIarvet 1I.vrrinoto>;, UsiVERsrrr President 



PRESENT POSITION* 



1971 to present: Program Advisor for Education, Ford Foundation, New Delhi, 
India. 



OTHER EXPERIENCE 



1936- 37: Instructor, History, Woshin^n Square College, New York University. 

1937- 39: Instructor, University of Wisconsin. 

1939- 40: Assistant Professor, University of Wisconsin. 

1940- 44: Professor of History and Polirical Science, Head of Department, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

1944-47: Associate Professor, Historj', University of Wisconsin. 

1947 to present: Professor, University of Wisconsin. 

19.52-55: Chairman, Department, University of Wisconsin. 

1956-.58: Special Assistant to President, University of Wisconsin. 

1958-62: Vice President, Academic Affairs, University of Wisconsin- 
1962: Vice President, University of Wisconsin. 

1962-70: President, University of Wisconsin. 



EDUCATION 

A.B. with honors, Cornell, 1033. 

A.M. N-Y.U. (Frederic Courtland Pcnfield fellow, 1933-36), 1931. 
Ph. D.^.Y.U. 1937. 

Bom: Watertown, N.Y., Junc24, 1912. Married. 
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Mr. IIahkington. I um appearing here us a private citizen. I have 
ri'cquently been a consultant on section 214 matters, and 1 do want to 
say that it has been a successful progra?n. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 

It doe.s demonstrate American educational experience and accom- 
plishments. Of course we all know that, in the United States, education 
has a great deal to do with improvement of living standards and the 
opportunities available to American citizens. Therefore, all of us 
should Want the section 214 i)ropam to continue ns a demonstration of 
American educational and health experiences abroad. 

1 stress the “American” because this is the way section 214 is 
written. It is a section devoted to American schools and hospitals. 

It is also important that the section 214 money go to well established 
going institutions, concerns that are capable "of demonstrating the 
best in American education and health — institutions that can be 
showcases for American education. 

Unfortunatel}% the experience of section 214 has fallen .short of per- 
fection. While the record is good, there have been some cases in 
which institutions supported have not been of the highest quality or 
cannot demonstrate American exiierience because they are not truly 
American schools or hospitals. It is important that in ah}' reconsidera- 
tion of section 214 that changes in the statute be considered, and 
changes in practice, so that section 214 will really emphasize the 
demonstration and showcase nature of this legislation. 

Right along with this go some needed reforms. It is important that 
the money be spread out; that is, that it not be concentrated in the 
Near East, although we would expect that the Near East would con- 
tinue to be of great interest to the United States. 

USEFUL GUIDELINES 

Almost all of us, on the outside, who have looked at the section 214 

E irogram feel that it is important that the money be given to relatively 
ow institutions, not a great many — one or ver}' few in any countr}'— 
and that the Congress pay close attention to the recommendations of 
the Office of American Schools and Hospitals Abroad to make sure that 
careful screening has taken place; that the institutions supported are 
really good institutions; that they are really American institutions; 
that they are reallv institutions that de.servc the support and will cariy- 
forward in the right fashion. 

Once support is given, it would be better to give it on a long-term 
basis. One-shot support is not very useful to educational and health 
institutions; it is important to keep this support going. Obviously, the 
United States is going to be involved in the world for a long time and 
if we are to support .showcases these should be truly such. ^ 
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If we support an institution niul then drop it, the institution is not 
goiii" to have the cpiality or the impact that we should seek. 

\\c are pleased, all of us, that 3-011 are looking into this problem, and 
WQ foci lluit the rc.sulls can he veiT jifood. 

1 personall\- visited a good man.y institutions in (he Xear East the 
area in which 3-011 are particnIarK- interested, and 1 found that thev 
are ilonig an e.xccllent jolp Of these. 1 might cite particiilarlv the 
Ain(Mio:ui TJnI^(*I•sIly of Boinit, 1 hero is a rei)rcsenlnlive of that insti- 
tution in the room now. 

The American University of Cairo and the ITadiissah Hospital in 
Israel; Robert College now a secondaiy school in Turkey; and the 
schools in Greece, all of tho.se are good. 

_ Jt is im|)ortant that we not stretch the monev so far that these 
mstitiilionsdon’tget enough support. Itis importaiit that theCWress 
not add many more to the list of grantees because of pressui-es. ff that 
happens we are likely not to be supporting ade(iuatel3- the institutions 
which can do the job for us. 

Mr. Ha.milto.n. Thank you ver3' much, gentlemen. 

Harrington, 3'onr statement will also'be entereii in the lecoril 
(Hr. Harrington’s statement follows:) 

Statumk.vt of Du. Fneo IIaiivkv IIauuingto.v, Fou,mer Pheside.nt of tuk 
UaN'IVKUSITY of Wisco.vsi.n 

My name is Fred Harvey Ilarrington. I am a former president of the Univer- 
of Wi.seonsni; a pai^. president of the National Association of .State Univer- 

" "''“'nia F- ' ‘Ins Kesearch Professor 
Foniidationll^f iVuli^^ ^^l•sconsm, and Program Advisor for Kdneation for the Ford 

I lane been a consultant to the Agency for International Development under 
both pcmoeratic and Rnpnbhcan ndininistralions. I have served on the Dirce- 
Conmntten of University Presidents, and as a special consnltant 
214 programs. In the latter capacity I have participated in special a.sse.s.s- 
ments of 214 progrnm.s in Lolmnoii, Aloxioo nnd Kgypt, and have attended 
eonferonees in Washington on matters eoneemiiig 214. 

Today, however, l am appearing as a private eitizen, not .is an AID eoiisultant 
I have eome from India speeihcally to testify before thi.s committee. 

U.S. HOLE 

o plain ng in inicrnaliinal education and what 

can AID through section 214 do to support that rolcf 

The United States should contribute to the world tlie le.sson.s learned bv the 
Amcnenn experience in education. We should also establish educational 'links 
\\hieh will build go(^ will, help others to understand iho United States, nnd heln 
US to understand others. ^ 

To elatorate: cdiieation has played a vital lolc in 'he development of American 
democratic values and the improvement of living standards in the United States 
J?rom colonial days to the present, access to education has been the key to oppor- 
tunity in Ameriea—opportunity for individual expression and advanccincnt 
opportunity for eitizens to .^erve society. The United States has stressed education 
for the man 3 , for adults lus well as for the young; practical, vocational and pro- 
fe.ssional education as well as general academic subjects. We have maintained 
high standards, and have introduced technological improvements into cdiieation. 
We have emphasized understanding as well as memorization, have encouraged 
students to partieipate in classroom diseiission. We have favored innovation and 
experimentation and freedom of expression. 

To be sure, the record is far from perfect. We have fallen .«hort of providing 
opportunity for all. We have not always provided adequate support for edueation • 
and among educators as well as the public, there has sometimes been resistance 
to proposed improvements. But the record contains miieh that i.s praiseworthy* 
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iiiiicli Mmt can help other iiMtioiis. These oouii tries need not iiuiUite ns. Tliey 
should not iiuitiitc ns; but should develop cdueatioual systems that fit their 
.spoeini needs. But it will help them to know about the edneatioiinl experienee 
of the United States. 

1 1 1 : .\l ( I N .ST U ATI ON I : V K !•: CT 

Not only that. In earrying Aineriean edueationni experienee overseas, we can 
develop ties with the eitizens of other nations — ties of amler.^tanding, and good 
will, helpful on both sides. 

Seetion 214 enn and does .suupnrt that rrdo by helping American schools and 
lu>spitals abroad to Ix^eonie eauentioird and health showeases — doinonstnition 
eenters that use Anieriean t(:(*hniqnes and efpiipment and maintain high .standards. 
This .sprcad.s knowledge of and develops good will towards the United States. 
It renders serviee 1 ) 3 ' training eitizens of foreign lands, inehiding future leaders. 
And in the process the American schools and hospitals contribute toward oiir 
understanding of nations overseas. 

It is int(Testing to note that AID nssistanei; through S(?etion 214 does not have 
the limitations inipo.sed on other AID programs. It is not eonfined to aiding less 
developed conntric.s — it can snppf)rt .\nieriean schools and ho.spitals in developed 
eountrics, os in ICnrope. Unlike most AH') ae.tivit.v, it i.s not limited to the economic 
development sphere. Nor is it required to stay out of Coimnnnist nations; 214 is 
spccificallv' excompted from Iflol Mutual Dcfen.se As.si8tanee Control Act restric- 
tions. Tims it can .support an American hospital in Poland. 

Seetion 214 is not and shonld not lx* the .S(di; channel for (extending American 
aid to schools and hospitals :ibrr>ad. The State and Defcn.se Departments main- 
tain cdncatimial institutions overseas. The United States Government assists 
foreign institntirm.s through other .sections of the Foreign Assistance Act, by 
contributions to international organizations, through the Peace Corps and iii 
many other wa.v.s. American universities, foundations and individual citizens are 
aNo active in providing help. Section 2L4 is important becansc of its speein! 
mis.sion of providing demonstrations of .\ineric:in educational and health advance^ 
through .American hospitals and stdiools abroad. 

OOAI^ OF 214 

4?. (I7mf i.s (hr intcnlf purpose and goaf of sreiion ami whai shonld it 

The intent of 214 is wi*ll slated in the Jnl.v, 1971 Ifonse Foreign AtTairs Com- 
mittee report: 

'*Thc primary purpose . . . was not to help take rare of the educational and 
health needs of foreign countries but. to deinoiistrate to their people, on a selected 
l):isis, American idcits^ practice.s, and advances in the fields of education and 
medicine.'' 

Snell demonstrations, as the statute indicate.^, arc to be; carried on by ‘'American 
.schools and ho.spitals abroad." The purpose of tlic.se d<*inonstrations is to increase* 
awarenass of cdneational and h(?altli iinprovcMiients introduced in the Uniteel 
States. The goal is lx*Uer understanding and the international good will that 
hopefully will be the foundation of permanent world peace?. 

I have no qnturel with this. It is well conceived and can lx; highly effective if 
the liasic intent, purpose; ami goal are kept in mind, and if high standards an* 
maintained. 

Unfortunately, Se?(*tiem 214 has ceiine l<» lie regarded in some quarters as :i 
grab bag, a fund for rescuing .sclioe'ils and hospitals that are* in rinancial difficulties, 
e;ven if tne.v are le.ss than top qnniit.v, even if they are not American in character, 
even if they cannot ler do luet domoust rate .American educational and health ideas, 
practices and advances. Ainerieans sympathetie te) such institutions have be- 
.sieged Congressmen to insist on the inclusion of these institutioas on the 2M 
lists; and have too often .succeeded. 

This shonld be corn?cteil. 

IMPIIOVING SKCTION 214 

.i. How vise can Sveiian be improved/ 

By (’ongressicmal insi.*;(?nee that. 214 .‘<np])ort l>u eoufiued to American school- 
aiid hospitals abroad— institutions with AiiuTican sponsors who take eout inning 
interest and help provide support, :nul efTectivcIy participate* in managenient ami 
review of performance*; 
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hisi^tfiirc that 21 I siiptani )m> coMtiiird to s<‘hcinN :nid 
ho‘>i|Mi:ils williiif; to (h>im)Mslratr Anu-riraii (*(liir:itioinil and hi*alth idrU'^. pr:i(‘l irrs 
and adv:u)(’(‘'i, and rapaldcMif doiin: m> in an HTrcttvn fashion: 

Hy (*on;L;n‘*siimal insistciin> that tin* Offna* of Aiinairan Sidmols aa/l Hospitals 
Ahi'oad (UASIIA) r(M|uii*{> tlic>sc iiisHtntions to provide* drtaiiial and ronviarini; 
r\id(*m'(> of tli(‘ir plans aad prrforaamrc, their Anterit'an charaitca-. llaar ahilil\ 
and v\ illiainies': to sec-nre :i<<isl ain't: from soinres othe>* than tlie I’nited States 
( lo\‘erinncjit (e.fj;.. private fund rai'in*4 in tin: United States): 

Hy ( 'eMi*;re>sional insUteiife that stxtiiMa’s t»f interested institiititais operate 
tliroti*2:h proper atliiiinisl ralive channels, i.e., theOASII.\, with ('om;r**ss of cae.ir^e 
standards an.i reviewing OASII \ actions: 

I’tV ( ^)ag^<*ssionaI imlicaiion tha! support should he litniteri to relalivi'ly f«'w 
iiisj it lit ions ill a sitigh* country or region, :iml thr.t support In* exteinli^d \u g<*o- 
graphii-al aivas not now adefjuately ctivered; and 

If ni'cessary, hy statutory changes to make nnm* clear tile !)as|r inleuit purposes 
a: at gDal of Section *2 hi, 

CKUTAIN INSTITUTIONS .S11()U1J> UK SU rPOllTKI) 

/{. What ktntl of in.'ittlalioitA ahoitld the U.S, support (under the 2Uf prottraw)/ 

Support should be cmifmed tu welhe.stablislied schools niid hospitals — going 
concerns, capable of supporting tlieiiiselvcs to a significant degree, .Since these 
institutions arc to demonstrate the best techniques, they must be institutions of 
high rpiality, with a record of good innnageiiieiit and abilit y to attract good stafT, 
Aniericah and foreign, 

.Support can properly be given to Ameriean-cmmectod edncatimial institutions 
at various lcvc»ls. .Some support should be cxteiulcd at the higher education level; 
Init it is leconiiiieiidod that most attention be clirceted at secondary education, 
'Pile rea'Oiis are two: university echientioii is expensive, and 214 funds will not 
str(*leh as far if higher eduentioii is featured; and many foreign countries an* 
moving to tighten control of eduentioii. Oiveii financial and other eonsiderntioiis, 
it seems best to stay out of support of primary* oducatioii for the foreseeable future. 

Where possible, adult education .should be iiieluded, and there should be 
professional or vocational training as well as general education. 

The Aiiicricaii hospitals supported should include significant t mining programs, 
so that deinoiist ration work there iiiomited will have elTcct hcyoiid these 
institutions. 

IlKLATlONSlllI* TO UNITKI) ST.\Ti;S 

;7. What should he the rrhtiouship of supported institutions to the U,S.f 

It should he close, but the relationship should not be one of exclusive eonirrtl 
nr dr>iiiinntic)n. There should, in oth(*r words, be a partnership. There should be a 
sigiiificant American interest it the fniid-raishig level, at the governing board 
h*vel, on the management and operational h*vcl. .Since llie bulk of the .students 
or patients are and should be iioii-Aiiicrieaiis, nationals of the host eomitry and 
othi*r iioii-U,.S. eouiitries should be well repi*eseiited on the administrative and 
t(*nehing statTs. .Some but not all of these .staff members should have had some 
exposure to the United Slates, to enable them best to demonstrate American 
praetiees. In addition, provision should be made for srimc teaching about the 
United States in the seliotds mid colleges sup|X)rted. This need not be required 
work; but stiideiit.s in these Institutions should have the opportunity to learn 
about the Uidted States, (It is importaiil, «»f course, that this teaching be on a 
scholarly, not a propaganda, level.) 

tl. Should ronemtration hr on regioiud or nationni institutions or both? 

Regional where possible, but in the world of today the national approach is 
usually the only one: that is workabh*. I*' veil there, however, it is often possible to 
build participation from other nations — b}* encouraging attendance of foreign 
nationals, scheduling special courses or events that attract, participation across 
mitlonal lines, etc. 

nou: OK roNouKss 

7. What tptrstious should Congress hr asking ahoul institutions seeking funds 
auti what gutdriinvs should Congress use? 

Congress, working with OASII.V, should ask If institutioiis seeking fimd.s are 
well-established and of good quality; to what degree they are American eoniieetod ; 
uiul if they am capable of dcmotistratiiig American edueatioiml and health ideas, 
practices and advances in an effective way. 
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rniii'n>»s -ihoiild ask if tlicsp institutions spnliing fnmls liavc fnllownd projK-r 
.rocXes timl Lvo they worked with the OASMA, n.nl have they prov.ded 
nciimli rmtoriiil as to tlicir |)rogmius and plniis. v r ^ n ....rr,, 

CoWro^s should axi>fct tlicj GASH A In prnposn J;luddllK•^^ an 1 M 

ovipw to furnish iiifonnation about tlin iiistitutuius .spckiut, fi nub, and 
■pcoiviim funds including assessments by iinimrtial \ isiliiig pxiu*rls; ^ 
irniio'Jals ns to suitable geographic spread, liinilation as to iininbers of instit i jn . 

desirable concentration (as , a. secondary 
.dneUion! and' ’resen reh hospitals as eontrastcl to service 

"Conpress^s^ I'f' rcviewiiip the hiidp.'lary provisions, to see if the level of 

aipporl should l)t‘ raised. 

mini'r.n um.i; ok six’TIon 2ii 

,S\ Shouhl Svrlhtt ronrrnlratc on n frw achooh or on ntanji.' 

On a few; or at lonst on one or a very few in each - 

Medical mid educiitioiinl institutions are expeiisni^ and \\itli the urp 
linrtations of 214, snpportins many iiislitntions niemis supportnip each i .1 1 - 
oiePelv W 1^ elTeetive, deinoiistrati.nis mast be of the best <iiality ilus is 
ilnpossiblc without eoiieeiitratimi of erpiipineiit, teaeliinp personnel, and support 

"‘‘‘tIu- cash a eaimot maintain elose eoiitnct with a preiit 

hot enn do so with a relntivelv small number. This is an miporlmit point fo 
•>M cannot work without careful considerations of requests, contmiiin!' eoiitac 
wi h siinnorr^^^^^^ and opportunities to evaluate results Coiipre.ss too 

e-in assess results iielter if tlie iiistitiitious supported are manapeable 111 imiubcr. 

' ’'T^rre'niav not be too ...any institutions ,ai the 

4 r,n tiiniiv in the N(‘*ir I'a'^t if 214 is to extend nperatimi^ (ar^ it >lu»uld) tilcciixcij 
liX Xr parts of %ia^w K.trope. ami into' Africa and T.atiu Atuenea. Kve.i 
wUh an increased biidRct, 214 would prol.al.ly liave to cut l.ack .o some extent 
ill the Nonr East to achieve* bettor g(*ogr:iphic:d sjiread. 

!t. Shouhf Sfriion 21 A he roncrrnid niainhj ivilh lon(j Imn proj^rl.^ nr ,:nr. .^hnf 

flonntwna? . • i- .. 

Kinphaticallv, with lonp term projects i.e. with hmp term assoc, atom a.Ih 

selected .Aiiieriemi sclimils and hospitals aliroad. •..,ii,„.o«t- .m.l in siicli 

Tlii-re nmv be situations in wliieli a oiie-sliol d<. nation is i idiiatid. , 

a case it sh.mld be po.ssil.le to provid..- it niider 214. Hut these .-itnations are f-«. 
Often a rcqni-st for a one-shot donation is really a reque.st, for tlie beRiuiimk of a 
hmper rehiTl, all.il V it '--t in such ca-cs to review the whole picture, not 

merely look at a single project. .... . , ,i ■ .mri imcnti-ds w 

Nonnally, tlu* long-term appmacli i< the m*> 1 . SUmnb .uid ,, 

iiuToivsin^ and costs abr.mfi h:iv.* In on rising at least ‘ 

eostsUlumie Thus it is most uidik(*l\- that inslitutums supported in«b‘i 

1." l,1i ™ liriv»l.. Bin, I,. lU..,..,Blv, 

is n't e vsv' in tlie ease of tlie OASIl A, it often means trnmmp c, i/.eiis of t 
(•ountrv Thus eontinuitv of support is iniportaut ; important too to linld pood^ 
stuff nieinbers. Dm.musI ration iiistiuilioiis need iiioderu equipment, =\ ‘:";jt'"y' ^ 
(low of new tcchiiolosieal devices and tlie lalcsl l.>ooks. Cut Imp olT 

lli^val- n-duU the <■fTee.ivc.ie.ss of tbe s. lmol -r hospital, and spells ,lee In 

As •il l has d<-velnp,'fl, the OASIIA has piveii iu< r<'a"e<l alti'uticni t.i wiirUii^ 
with .supported iiistiliitions in iniproviup iiiaiiapeineiit, 
in fneililies m„l linam ial plmminp; a.ul in h.pical 

well d.me; iiiit it is of course unjust useful in a ^ 

Fiimllv it is elea»* that the biiited Slates is iiivtdved lu world reUtuuisliips on .i 
pernimlen’t ba-is. Tlien- will be need, theref.m', for d<-monstrati.ai ceiiUTS f'>r ^ 
to eoiiie. That iM'inp so, the probh'iii can licst 1 h‘ approaebed on a lonp-term li.i 
rather than by .‘jliort-nni appiSmclios. 

c cMmniNATniN wmi host eoi NTini s 

10. }<hn>.hl Ihr r.S. ro,miU an. I --...k .i.ki.r o/ /mW <j,v-.r.u,,n.h In i.aam' lla.i 
onr Sirlhn 2l \ fini x no( rros.s* unhonni hmllh or nhtaihon i>ohrnx, 

Y.-s. Mor<- sp. .•iliealiy, OASIIA slumhi insist tiiat the iusiitutioi. 
orovide pei'sii.Uve eviih-mr that it has esialilislieil a sat i.sfm'lort n !.i lo i-h 
wit). 111.' liosi eoiiiitrv; and that it lias l.iiih .•oiitmump <«niie.-tioi,s llmt imII 
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cnnhlc it to function in tlio future. Tlio United Stiitos Government, through its 
own cli.^nnels should also make sure that the sitnution is as described; and that 
there !s a reasonable chance for the institution to continue to operate efTectively. 
Again, the initial contact must be followed by later checks, since conditions change 
quickly. 

These contacts arc (*ssentiid for .snrviv.'d of the institutions supported by 214. 
They are essential, too, if ^Yc wi.sh to maintain good will, w*hich after all is at the 
heart t»f tlic entire effort. And the United States woidd not want to set up or 
continue demonstrative activities in are:is where its presence was nt>t desired. 
Nor Would it want to support an institution which for one reason or another could 
not function well in .a given situation. 

II. f.l) Shnitid artivc stipftorl of IiokI tiorirnini nls for instil nfiona hr ntfitirrd/ 

It should not he required; hut in most instances is fh'sirable. There are certain 
risks involved ; active support may lead to a greater degree of supervision than is 
considered suitable. Active assistance in S(*cnring land — even the gift of property — 
is a typo of active support that is satisfactory. Support by pmviding of binds 
from the host goviTuiniait is gener.alb' not to be desired, because of the complica- 
tions that may ensm*. 

Ni:.\u i:a.st .sciiooi.s 

(B) [fair do HU‘ tt ranintrnd tltTrcnsing ninrhtr of school s in the AVer fCast rfccivintj 
funds/ 

First of all, by making clear the critiTia for support under iS<?ctioii 214. Schools 
and hospital.s that (lo not meet these criteria should he dropped from the list of 
supported institutions, either at once or by a ph.'iso out arrangement if great 
damage would be done; by an nbnipt termination. In some cases, whore onc-.shot 
support has been the pattern, conclusion of the one-shot help can (;ml the matter 
(that is, care can be taken that a one-shot contrdmtion does not lead to continuing 
snpjifirt in institutions which do not fit tlic214 guidelines). 

Kven more important is the netMl to prevent the addition of more schools and 
hospitals to the list. Additions should be made only in very special eases, clearly 
falling within the 214 guidelines. 

To achieve this, Cmigrcjss shonlrl dir<*ct IIh; O.ASfl.A to prepare proposals; 
:md should review these with care. 

13. 117/ o7/ Middle l^nsl in.^tilnlions do tjou Ihink htsl srrrr Ihr intrnl. pur posts 
and non! of 214 as yon define it/ 

I ani impressed with the |x;rfoi*nmncc of the American University in Beirut 
(including its hospital); and by the Aim;rican University in Cairo. My acquaint- 
ance with the secondary .schools of the area and the other hospitals is not snfficiert 
to enable me to pick out the best. 

I.NTK.NT .wn PIMirOSK OK SKfTlOX 21 1 

Mr. H.\MlbTO\. I want lo say liow iiiiirli wo approeiiito both of 
those statomonts; they are very fine ninl will he very lielpfiil to the 
ronimittee. 

Le.Us open hy huving you e.xnress wluil you think llie iiileiit of 
seetion 214 am I its i)nrpo.s(» rmilly ought lo he. What should we he 
trying to acdiievp in the (^ongress with seetion 214? I nddrt'ss that 
; qnc.sliou to hoth of you. 

Mr. Hauiungton. I Ihink the iiileiil of seed ion 214 was very well 
siimnuirized by the House Foreign Airnins (Committee iii 1971, when 
il said that the prinmry juirpose or.‘«'eetiou 214 i.s not to help take care 
of edunition and heallii needs of foreign eoiiiitrics, hut lo deruonstnile 
to their people, on n seleeted basis, Aiuerienii ideas, Anieri(‘iii) prae- 
liees, Anierieaii advaneesin the field of eduealion and niedieino. 
i Now, il is (|uite proper lo su])porl foreign inslilutions, and this is 

flone under other soelions of the Foreign Assislanc‘e Ael. It is fpiile 

I proper to support foreign institutions for a speeifir purpose through 

; Governiiient rhannels or private channels and all of this is done 

; through the Feaee (’orps, through pnval«» foiUMhilions like the Ford 
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Fniiluintion, wliicli I represent, l)iit section 214 Inis n special purpose. 

It slionlcl be confined to llial special purpose unless the Congress feels 
this mandate slionld be broadened. , 

If there is a broadening, obvionslj' the fniuls that are lieing appro- 
priated for section 214 arc even more insnflicient. 

Mr. C0.STANTIN0. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Harrington has c.xprcssed 
most eloquently my own ideas on the subject. Ho is absohiteh' right. 

The senlion 214 jirograin is designed to help private American 
institutions overseas to become or remain showcases of Aniencan 

education and medicine. n 1 1 

T do not think it should be interpreted to cover e.ssonlmlly local, 
foreign institutions wbich need financial help for one reason or another. 

Mii.vxixc 01- “ameuic.ax" 

Mr. Ha.\iilton. In both of your coinmcnls yon emphasize the 
word “Ainencuii/* Wliftt do yon inoftn by I hut? Arc wc talking about 
the board of directors? Are‘we talking about financial support, in- 
corporation ill Amerini? What jirecisely do yon mean by Amencan 
schools and hospitals? 

Mr Co.sTAXTiN-o. Mr. Chairman, I think ymi have touched on the 
crii.x of the entire problem, the definition of “American.” We have 
attempted over the last year to define what wc mean bj’’ “American. 
We have dovolopod criteria, which are a jiart of the submission we 
lijvvo iruulo for tho rc(*onb to help ns to ostublish the eligibility of 
schools or hospitals under section 214. Moreover, to qualify, these 
institutions should be viewed and accepted in the puhlic mind, b^lb 
liere and in the country where they arc loeated, as being genuinely 
American. The faet that an institution has a sponsoring board in tins 
emintrj', tho fact that it has a largo number of Americans on the stufT . 
that it raises funds in this country or even that it has a charter in this 
country does not, it seems to lue, qualifj^ that institution as being 
American in tho sense that f think is intended by scetion 214. 

Mr. Hamilton. Dr. Harrington, would you like to comment on 

that? 

MKANINGI CL A.MKIUCAN PAllTinPATlON 

Mr. HARniNOTox. Yes, I agree with tlmt. There is quite a serious 
problem licro because the defiiiitiou of “AmcncMin^^ (*an he put in a 
variety of ways. Obviously, you’need to have a governing hoard tlial. 
has a number of Anu*ricaiis on it, and not just that. I hose have to he 
.Vmencans who really give (heir sup|)orl to the iuslilulion. both then- 

support, in iiioney' and their supptirl in lime. 1 • f I 

There has to bo lueaiiingful part i(*i pa lion in the planning for llio 
institution, the management of the institution, the operation of the 

institution. ^ i i i -i i 

Now, a great manv institutions abroad, many .sehools and hospitals 

abroad, donh. want to liavc that kind of Ameriean as.sociatinn. 

Fine. Perhaps they can get supijorled under foreign aid programs m 
some other fn.shion, but since ibis has a special purpose we .should 
empliasize this American quality. 

One of the main problems is (hat individual iustitiitions ovei-seas 
seek support by ajipnaicliing Meiul>ei*s of C\)ngrcss through their 
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Wo have found llml llu^ voiy puldicatioii of these criteria, or any 
nuidioity which we. have given to these criteria, have led, almost 
inevitably, to aiiplications which tell us that their school or hospital 
demonstrates American ideas and iiruoliccs. Every application our 
Office receives is replete wiih jnosc regarding the ability of the school 
to (lenionstrato Ainericau ideas and practices. Unfortunately, this 
prose tends to become somewhat ephemeral. 

It is difficult at times to know precisely what American n! ^as and 
practices they are demonstrating other than perhaps some vague 
concepts of democracy which are hardly a U.S. monopoly or original 
to the United States, i am not persuaded that such generalities consti- 
tute a suflicient demonstration of American ideas and practices. It 
.-seems to me that on this basis almost any school could ipialify. I 
think what we have to look for is professional and technical quality 
in areas in which the United States really has something unique to 

contribute. _ , 

Clearly there are always going to be more applicants tlian there arc 
funds for tlieiii. Accordmgly, we must try to help only the very best 
institutions and that moans a fimitation of three or four schools or 
hospitals in anv one country at most, and not more than one uni- 
ver.sitv lier country. For dernonstration purposes this would he plenty. 
cvtMi m large countries. 

A MOUE EQUlTAIiLE GEOOUAPIIIC DiSTUlnUTION 

Mr. Hamilton. You have inonlioned several limes your interest in 
more e([uilahle geographic distribution. I think 80 percent of the funds 
under 214 are now coneentraled in the Middle East, 

What other areas of the world are you thinking about, and ore you 
thinking about any specific institutions in those areas? 

Mr. CosTANTiNo. Yes, we are, sir. . 

^Ve are thinking about East Asia, the Far East. >\e have in iniinl 
two small niedhail institutions in Korea, a small hosnitnl and a 
leprosarium, and Sngang University, which has asked us to help 
finance a library. We are presently lU'gotiating a grant for the Cheng 
Hsin Rehabilitation Center in Taipei which treats children aliectt'd 

by ])olio. . . 

In Latin Ainerhui W(‘ have iimhu* consideration a grant to the 
University of the Americas in Pueblo, Mexico, and a grant to the 
Gorgjis ^’Icmo^ial Library in Panama. ^ rm • • u 

Assistance to a school in Honduras also is envisaged, riiis is actually 
a iiontinuation of past jussistnnee. Wc have a propani in mind wnth 
llm University Del Valle, which is in Guatemala, and is a new American- 
sponsored and organized institution. ^Ve also have hi mind possible 
assistance to a secondary school in Uruguay. i • m • 

We also have considered a grant to the American school in Tangier 
in North Africa. Wo have only one other program in Africa and that 
is in Nigeria. 

rVOUT.n ROLE FOR SECTION 214 

Mr. Harrington. I am now resident in Asia. T have been in India 
for a year, and during that period and before have traveled fairly 
widely in Asia and I have traveled, also, in Africa and Latin Amorica 
soinotiines ;is consultant on section 214. It is clear that the United 
States is not very well understood overseas. 
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IS 

While it is iiiiportaiit that we do things like support th(‘ Voice of 
America so that spot nows can be sent around the world, it is iiiiidi 
more important that we he understood on the long basis of cultural 
niiderstaiidiiig. That, really, can come only through education. To 
understand the United States is important for the.se foreign countries, 
jn.st as it is important that wc he understood abroad. About tlie only 
way these things will come about is to have a continuing contact in 
areas in which we have something important to contribute, education 
and medicine. 

We have introduced technology into education and the developing 
countries of the world need to have that demonstrated. Tlicy arc going 
to be using methods of that sort since they have a terrible problem of 
educating their people. Wc were the ones that built the full j^rograni 
of mass education and we arc being copied in Europe ;m(l olscwTierc. 
Thus, the 214 program, bv spreading out, can do a great (leal of n^ood 
ifitis\yclllmii(llcd. 

It is iinportant to note that the 214 program is not like the rest of 
the Foreign ^Vssistaiice Act; it is not limited to iion-Conimunist 
countries. Under section 214, we can go into Conimunist countries. 
Obviously, understanding with these countries is a contribution 
toward world peace. Wc arc, or luxyc been constructing a hospital in 
Poland, for example, under this program. 

It is worth noting, tO(», that whereas AID generally is (‘ommitted to 
economic development, the 214 program is not limited to economic 
development as an objective and, tlierefore, is not confined to tlic 
developing world. 

It is important for us to provide dciuoiistratioiis, experimentation, 
.showcases in Europe. This, thercfoi*c, is an opjiortunity that we should 
not miss. 

Now, this do(^s not mean that the Near East is unimportant; it is 
an exceedingly iinportant area, and until rec,entl 3 ^ of course, it was 
one of the area . where war was most likely to occur. 

In any case, it is a region of great consequence to us. 

Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Wolff? 

SECTION 2M’s INTENT 

Mr. Wolff. Thank }*ou, Mr. Chairman. 

f think the time is long overdue that we had this typo of discussion. 
Wo have had great confusion as to what 214 really intends to do from 
both the p(3oplc who administer the program as well as perhaps from 
the lack of information on the outside as to what is available. 

1 am happy to have the opportuniU' of being able to get firsthand 
from you 3 'our evaluation of this program. 

First of all, in the statement you have made here, Mr. C^stantino. 
yow sa\- on page 0: 

TIk' Scctiim 214 object lyc is to fiMter a fnvoraI)Ie U.,S. **iumge'" abroad, and 
at the same time ucnmipUsh worthwhile objectivf»s in the U.S. interest. 

Docs that mean that this program is basically a propaganda 
program? 

Mr. ('osTANTiNO. Well, sir, propaganda has been used as a pejora- 
tive term. I don’t think of it as such. 1 think that we arc showing the 
best in American education and medicine. 
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Mr. Wolff. Wlmt I menu is tho fact that within tho schools arc 
tlicro certain requirements that arc laid down by your odico for 
inchision in the activities of the school to promote American interests 
or is it just demonstration? 

Mr. C'osT.v.NTr.vo. Xo, sir, 1 think it is hy demonstration. I don’t 
think it is in our trailition to control the ciuiricidunK or in the ease of 
hospitals the inclhoil of operation of hospital.s or to try to structure 
these institutions into some kind of preconceived format. I think there 
is room f(U* diversity and in diversity lies: ourstrensrth in this program. 
But at the same time, wo think that the fundamental purpose of the 
program is to try to show the best we have in this count iw to tlie 
people of countries where these institutions arc located. 

lor that reason, let’s say a less than top rate institution does not 
really tieserve support especially when we consider what Dr. Ilarriiu;- 
ton mentioned earlier, that to be really efleetivc we should continue 
to provide support to an institution once we have helped it to become 
a showcase to maintain itself as a showear-e. W’e should exercise a 
fonn of control by refusins: help to in.stittitions that don't realiv 
mea.sure up. 



.schools’ nEL.\TIONS WITH HOST COUXTHIE.S 

Mr. Wolff. The schools that we set up, are thev subject to the 
rules and reirulations that are laid down by the host eountr}*? 

Mr. CosTANTixo. 1.CS, sir. Wc don’t set them u]i. however. These 
are private institutions which were .set up h}* their own boards of 
directors as private citizens. 

Mr. Wolff. Wliat I mean, do they have to operate timler the local 
laws. 

Mr. CosTANTiNo. Of course, sir. Anv school operating anvwhere 
nuLst o^rate within the context of local legi.slation. 

Mr. Wolff. Xow% in the case of the recommendation of a school 
in Poland, does that mean that we would fund a school in Poland and 
have to operate xmder the local regulations that are set by the Polish 
Government and under the restrictions that they may have of 
controlling the educational facility? 

Mr. CosTANTiNo. \es, sir. Clearly, wo cannot operate in Poland 
without the permission of the Government of Poland. 

Air. Wolff. Do you think they would permit us to project American 
ideals in Poland? 

Mr. CosTANTixo. I think that the Polish Government is receptive 
beyond w'hat most people ima^e to this countrv and what it stands 
for. I think that their cooperation with the United States in terms of 
our assistance to the hospital in Krakow has been most gratifying. 

Mr. Wolff. I am not talking about the hospitals. I am taUcin" 
about schools. ® 

Mr. CosTAXTixo. I appreciate that. I don’t think there is much 
likelihood that wc could teach liberal economics in Poland, but we 
do have in mind assistance to an agricultural vocational school in 
Poland where, hopefully, the political content would be minimal. Wc 
would be teaching subjects w-hich are of great interest, and science 
being an international and technical matter presumablv polities won’t 
arise. 




CHECKING ON SCHOOLS 

•Mr. ^VoLFF. Do you check nt nil after n school is funded ns to the 
restriunls that are placed upon the curriculum of the school’ 

Mr. CosT.^NTiNo. Very much so, sir. Last year, in Greece, which is 
not perhans germane to Uus heanng by the Near East Subcommittee. 
I M.sited the Minister of Education precisely on this subject. I pointed 
put to him that I thought that the reason that the U.S. Government 
i^ supporting some schools in Greece was beenuse these nre pilot 
schools; demonstration schook nnd if they were to be nothing more 
than (iirhon copies of native Greek schools there would reallv be no 
point III our subsidizing them. * 

.Mr. Wolff In that particular case, do the Greek schools permit 
tho mluisin of the regime that we permit in our srhools here?* 

Mr. CosTANTiNo. I don't think it is wise on the part of the <niest in 
a count n* to criticize its management. ^ 

Mr. Wolff. But that is contrary to the principles of the US 
interest, as articulated previoiusly, do j-ou not promote dcmocracv iii 
opposition to ihe totalitarian system. 

AMERIC.^N UNIVERSITY IN CAIRO 

Mr. Harrington. Maybe I sh^ould take a trj* at that one. 

The example I m\\ use wil he Egj-pt, which is a countrv irith which 
\\e do not h^avc formal diplomatic relations. Nonethcl^, the com- 
mittee on which I was a member visited the American Universitv in 

talked about the value of the Amencan school. Despite the troubles 

f with us, these Egyptians 

felt that haxnng an Amencan school as a model of how efficientiv a 
school can be nm and a model, too, of American style of educatfon, 
which means le&s lert.inng, more discussion and more freedom of 
discussion, they thoug.'ii that was a good idea. 

Now, to be sure, they would not want the American Universitv in 
Cairo to he a center for opposition to the Egj-ptian Government * 
Wolff. Do thev permit dissent? 

Mr Harrington. Yes, ami discussion does take place. Let me 

indicate ways in which this can happen without oppreition to the 
c.xist mg government. pf»3hiuii lo me 

If you have in your curriculum something about the United States 
say Amencan historj-, for c.xamplc, or if you have an American or an 
Amencan-traineil poison teaching philosophy, teaching almost «S? 

\\r 'r"‘ oppn these things up. * 

Mr. Wolff. How nbout political science? ^ * 

-Mr. Harrington. Ves, the political science work at the American 
Lni versify in Cairo is *ery broad. 

SOME RESTRICTIOXS 

U.A.R.'Iure ■” »' 'I" 

Mr. Harrington. Well, in such situations, care would be taken. 

there is, then, in certain areas of the 

Spin tL cunS.U.m?“” 
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Mr. Harrington. I think these nre restrictions that are not placed 
by order but, rather, by understnmling or by experience, by tradition, 
this kind of thing and are, of course, essential to the survival of the 
institution until conditions change. 

Mr. Wolff. Do you thin.k that is demonstniting American deino- 
cnitic principles by permitting the state to come in and control that 
which you are attempting to tench the students? 

Mr. Harrington. Well, obviously, 3^011 must consider that you 
are teaching students who belong to another country. The majority 
of students at all these American schools abroad are citizens of the 
host country. 

Those students must, when they graduate, have the right to go 
ahead into professions. Therefore, there are some controls on the subjects 
that are taught and there are some limits as to the heedom of expres- 
sion. But in my experience, I am surprised at how few those limitations 
are. 

Mr. Wolff. I think if there are any limitations thej^ are contraiy 
to the purposes of 214 and I would sa^*' that perhaps it might be 
better if we are tr\dng to demonstrate through particular students, 
to have those students come here in this country where there is the 
free expression on campus. 

I would like to get to another matter, Mr. Chairman, if I can, sir. 

Mr. Hamilton. Yes. 

Mr. Wolff. There is a majority' of two here so if I could take some 
time to get to some other questions. 

Mr. Hamilton. High quality, though, Mr. Wolff. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE IN JERUSALEM 

Mr. Wolff. Yes, I agree with that. 

You talk about visiting various colleges. Did 3^011 visit the American 
College in Jerusalem? 

Mr. Harrington. I have visited the American College in Jerusalem 
and the Hebrew Univcrsit3^ in Jerusalem, and the Weizman Institute 
in Israel as well as the Hadassah Hospital but I did not do that for 
AID. I did that on the in^’itation of Prime Minister Golda Meir, who 
attended the University of Wisconsin or a branch of what is now the 
University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee. We gave her an honorar3^ de- 
gree in recognition of her distinction. She and some of the people with 
whom we have worked in rehabilitation asked me to visit Israel where 
I spent nearly a month a couple of yeai-s ago. 

Mr. Wolff. What I am interested in learning is what y^ou found 
out about the American College in Jerusalem in contrast with some 
of the other American universities. 

Mr. Harrington. I think the American College in Jerusalem is 
an Ainerican tvne of institution but whether it should receive 214 
subsidies should be considered wdth care. I think it has to be said about 
that institution as well as almost aii3* of these American schools 
abroad, that it is careful with reference to criticism of the local regime. 
That is inevitable. I feel that that is natural and necessary. Indeed, 
open opposition to a regime is a less effective wav of promoting under- 
standing of the United States than careful consideration of the feelings 
of the local regime. 
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Mr. WoLFi'. lo both of you I visitoil Robert College, 

which 1 hapiieii to think is nil outstiirulinp: school, but it is no longer 
an Ainorican school. It has now been taken over, it is the Michlle 
Last or Near East University, is it not? 

Mr. Co.ST.v.VTi.No. If I Iiiai- answer that, *Mr. Cong:ressiuan, Robert 
College, ns it has been known, no longer exists. That part which was 
the college in the American sense of the word, the universitv portion 
winch in Inrkcy is known as the “ynksck”, has become iBosiionis 
Umversity. It is no longer receiving assistance lliroinrh section 214 

Mr. Wolff. We have it down hero for $1,200,000. " 

Mr. CosT.\.vn.No. Yc.s, sir, but $1 million in fiscal rear 1972 was 
given to the secondary school which roinnins imdcr du-cct U.S. 
innnagement and to cover some transitional costs. The Turkish 
Government is in no way involved in the secondary school. 

Having been both a seconclaiy and iinivoreity level institution, 
Robert College is now a secondary school. Wo are continuing onr 
assistance to the secondary school only. 

SECTIOX 214 IN AFRICA 

Mr. Wolff. I have two final qnastions, Mr. Chaii'iiian. 

One, in montioning the various areas of the world that you believe 
consideration should bo given to, I notice that you did not give any 
consideration to any area in black Africa. Is there any reason for that? 

Air. Gostantino. No, sir. I mentioned earlier that we have under 
consideratKm a prom-ain in North Africa. We do liave a project at 
Chcinke in Nigeria. But I i^ree w'c should bo doing more in Africa. It 
IS a question of limitation of funds and, as of the moment, wo have not 
received enough to provide support to American institutions tlu-ough- 
out the world. 

Mr. Wolff. Do you think vve need more funds for this particular 
program? Could you use more funds? 

Mr. CosTANTiNo. Of course, we could use more funds. 

Mr. Wolff. What would you say would be necessary to do a more 
adequate job? 

. Gostantino. Well, it seems to me that it is as important to 
strive for quality as for quantity, and I think that the first step 
sliqiild be to try to use what we have available as well as possible. 

Going beyond that, though, I would tliink that a program in the 
range of 30 to 50 million dollars a year, once it is fully established, 
would be reasonable if the necessaiy selectivity and restraints are 
exercised. 

Mr. Wolff. I would like to go back to one final point. 

Harrington. May I make an addition with reference to this? 

Mr. Wolff. Yes. 

. Mr. Harrington. It would be a mistake to appropriate more funds 
if this meant they were to be handed out carelessly. It would be a 
pave mistake because it would jeopardize the entire program. There- 
fore, if there is to be an increase, and I think there should be, it should 
be slowly put m and put in in connection with guidelines that are 
carefully drawn up and are carefully reviewed and observed bv the 
Congress. ’’ 
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I believe that the French provide about $S 0 million a year for their 
schools throughout the world. France is a country that spends its 
money very carefully o^'erseas but it must feel that this is a worthwhile 
e.xpcnditure and that is an expenditure substantially in e.\cess of 
section 214 projections. 



INDIAN MANPOWER 

Mr WoLFi'. With your contact in India, there has been criticism 
leveled at the fact that India produces too many Ph. D.’s and too few 
people in the technical field. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Harrington. There are many unemployed educated people in 
India. This is partly owing to educating people in the wrong fields and 
partly to the fact that Indian industry has developed slowly and, 
thereforo, there are not quite as man}' opportunities as it is hoiied there 
will be in the future. 

Educated unemployment, though, does not necessaril}' mean you 
should slow down education. It might rnerely mean, as you are 
suggesting, that you should change direction. The major defect of 
Indian education, as the Indians themselves know, is that it is not 
practical. It is academic, and even in schools which feature engineering 
and science sometimes the practical is not stressed. It is well to know 
that they are now combining the need for education of the mind and 
the need for education for the hands. 

There is some reason to feel that this will be successful. It is worth 
noting that this is, to a substantial degree, an American idea. Wo feel 
that engineering training should have practical experience along with 
it. We feel that in almost any field of social worK you should have 
field work along with the classroom work. Tliis American idea is 
catching hold in India, although we do not have any American schools 
or hospitals there. 

Mr. Wolff. Ai*e we not spending mono}’^ under Public Law 480 
funds? 

Mr. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. Vv^oLFF. How much? Do 3’ou have any idea? 

Mr. Harrington. The total amount of Public Law 480 mone}' 
acen inula ted in India as of last June was about $425 million. In the 
last 2 yeai*s we have spent about $75 million, as I recall. 

Mr. Wolff. A year? 

Mr. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. Wolff. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

INSTITUTIONS AND HOST GOVERNMENTS 

Mr. Hamilton. Dr. Harrington, in }"our statement on page 10, you 
answer a question we raised in a letter to 3 ^ 011 . Our question was: 
‘‘Should active support of host governments for institutions be 
reqnued?” And your response is “it is desirable but not required.” 
That raises in my mind the question of what the relationsliip ought 
to be between the host government and the institution. 

I would think that if the host government did not want us to support 
a particular institution, then we probably ou^t not to do so. 

Mr. Harrington. Correct We could not. In most countries of the 
world, unless you have permission from the government to go forward, 
3^011 can^t do it. 
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^|r. Hamilton. Are there present instances where we support 
institutions that does not fit into the educational scheme of things in 
the country? 

Mr. Haurington. Well, it depends whether you are talking about 
214 or some other statute. The State Department does sup|)ort schools 
abroad and so does the Defense Department. These are schools for 
Americans abroad and obviously as American schools rather than 
schools for that parlicidar conntiy, they are different. 

Mr. Hamilton. I am talking about 214. 

Mr. Harrington. Section 214 schools arc intended to fit into the 
local pattern while at the same time demonstrating American ideas. 
I can’t think of an example of one that does not fit, but it is true that 
some of them are sufficient!}^ different from the local schools that they 
have some difficidt}’' getting full recognition for their giaduates in, 
for e.\ample, teaching positions in local schools. 

It is only this mnter that the American Univei*sity in Cairo (AUC) 
has been recognized as an institution which can turn out gi’aduates who 
can be employed by the Government. The Egyptian Government now 
has recognized AUC but for a long time this was not the case. 

Mr. CosTANTiNO. It seems that there may be some confusion, i)cv- 
haps, in terms of the rifridity with which these norms are appliecl by 
these countries. In some instances, the schools which wo are supporting 
do not actually fit within the top educational priorities of a host govern- 
ment, but that does not mean that these governments are opposed to 
these schools. They don’t see them as essential to their educational 
))riorities, which is understandable given their foreign, that is 
American, character. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OP BEIRUT 

Mr. Hamilton. I notice both of you talked about the American 
Univei*sity of Beirut (AUB) and 1 would like for you to comment on 
what 3^ou see the role of that university is and to respond .to a specific 
criticism that I heard, the criticism being that often times the leader- 
ship of that university, the presidents of it, have been selected because 
of their close links with AID rather than their competence in running 
a univei*sity. 

Mr. CoSTANTiNO. Well, if I may answer the second cpiestion first, 
sir, that latter point astounds me. The president of AUB, whom I know 
and admire, was completely unknown to me before I got in this job. 
In the course of mv work no one has ever solicited my opinion regarding 
his competence. Neither do I know of such concerns with respect to any 
other section 214 institution. These are private institutions and we 
resnect them as such. 

As for the role of the American University of Beirut, it is not a 
university meeting the needs of I^banon alone, TKe university is a 
unique institution serving the entire Middle East. As a center of 
liberal education it has, for over a century, been most influential by 
educating students who have become leaderc of the Arab world and 
who have been instriimenlal in the development of their respective 
countries, 

Mr, Hamilton. What percentage of the budget do we contribute 
to the AUB? 

Mr. CosTANTiNO. Approximately one-third. 
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Mr. Ha.milto.\. Where does the other t\vo-thiid.s come from? 

Mi. Costanti.no. Endowment, fees, other sources, 
made? totally reject this criticism that has been 

Mr. C0.STANTIN0. Yes, sir. 

AUB AS A HEGIONAL INSTITUTION 

The American University of Beirut will be 
closely examined, of course, because it is the institution that has 

onT-and T® 1 ^14. But it is to be pointed 

(hiring Hi J ^obn^ “I” •' '°i committee to look into AUB 

luiing the Johnson administration— it is to bo said that AUB is a 

insthnHnn'^*^'!"H°"' ? Lebanese institution; it is an 

institution foi the whole Arab world and its impact on the Arab 

world IS vei7 considemble not only in the reoultu* uiuler<ynidmi*«» 
programs but in medicine and in agriculture as w^ell. Tlius^ it is an 
iimisiial institution, in fact it is a unique institution. The AUB 

deserves a great deid of credit. 

ft regional institution going these dnvs. We 
should get one going in Africa, but it docs not fook likely. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do j'ou see it ns the kind of institution we ou^ht 
to support under section 214 ? oueiu 

JJ"^f.”‘NGTON. Ye.s; e.xcept that we cannot be .supporting very 
^cfjical schools are e.\ceedingly expensiv^ 
wpll School is, after all, a research medical school as 

»M!n|.lcof" u|,PtfoV?i{ "Mm|,l,t-|,crhn|» the best 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY IN CAIRO 

TT.d u ' I would like 3-011, also, to comment on the American 

£1 H “'°“g »»es. How do yZ 

you Sink H ass? 

diffiiuine*“ibTn UnivclsiU- in Cnii-o bus hut] more 

nJso.md the A, nerican University in fieinit. It does not have 

Mr. Hamilton. From where do they get the rest? 

Mr. CosTANTiNo. Again, from fees and gifts. 

hav^nt btln correction of the record. Our relations 

nave not been strained, they were broken. 

f,M*p ’l‘i. 'y® *"ft>otain only informal relations. Tberc- 

foie, the imiyorsity has not functioned with anything like the efliciencv 

o iood Sr Nonetbiless^t is an institSoJi 

H-iit? H ^ iierforming a good function. I would 

the Am«ri,.ni support. It has been possible to support 

♦ Univereity ot Cairo, in some respects, a little more easily 

Beirut. Wo have PubUc Law 4S0 
funds m Egyjit, luul they can be obtained somewhat more easily than 
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a direct dollar appropriation. There have been dollars niit into AUC — 
there luiist be, because you need dollars ns ^vell as local cnironcy — but 
the Public Law 480 provided funds that might not othonvise have 
been given. 

UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY IN CAIRO 

Mr. CosTANTiNo. The American University in Cairo presents us 
with an unusual opportunity to maintain contact ^vith the intelligentsia, 
the elite of Egypt, a country ^^dth which wo do not have formal 
<liplomatic relationships. As such, AUC acts as a bridge and a link to 
the largest Arab country in the n’orld. It seems to mo thnt one of the 
groat advantages of 214 is that it provides for cultural bridges and 
links to countries with wliich wo have strained relationships. 

If wo were to have a 214 program only in countries which are 
friends, there might be some question ns to why we should have to 
preach to the converted. The section 214 jirogram can holn the United 
otates to reach iieoplo who may not officially be favoraoly disposed 
toward us. 

I think, perha])s, that is section 214’s greatest asset, 

I don’t tliink this necessarily means wo only want to have .schools 
in countries which aro opposeef to the United States, but I think it is 
incumbent iqion us all to think of the future and not to think of 
relationships between this country and others as being bounded by 
short-term jiolitical considerations. 

Mr, Hamilton. Gentlemen, I still have some moro questions. 
1 think I will suspend the hearings so that Mr. Wolff and I may go 
over and cast a vote hero and return, and it will jirobably take us 15 
or 20 minutes, I will bo back. So wo will stand in recess for a few 
minutes, I am soiry for the interniption. 

(Brief re jess.) 



ASSURING GEOGRAPHIC BALANCE 

Mr, Hamilton. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Costnntino, should there bo a legislative limit on the number 
of institutions that aro supported or a legislative requirement so fnr 
as distribution of support is concerned to assure geographical balance? 

Mr. CoSTANTiNo. Mr. Chairmnn. such a legislative requirement 
both in term.s of distribution nnd limitation, in terms of any one 
counUy, would be nn inestimable boon to the sound administration 
of this jirograni. I would veiy much welcome such a requirement. 

Mr. Harrington, Even a statement of intent? Statutoiy 
restriction? 

Mr. CoSTANTiNo. Well, an}»'thing would be better than the 
present lack of clarity. Unfortunatol}^ you know that the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee has recommended to us earlier in this 
j^ear a list of projects, man}^’ of which in Israel are of disparate quality 
and merit, which totaled, if I recall, something like $28.5 million — 
$28,7 million. That list clearly cannot be satisfied within the $20 
million that was appropriated, particularly given the fact that w*e also 
received recommendations from the Senate for projects totaling nn 
additional $14.5 million. Further, we have other applications, received 
in the normal course of events, totaling another $15 to $20 million. 
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So wc have roughly $70 million worth of applications on file, projects 

apXSn ^ " $20 Son 

AID PREFERENCE 

tliP ^ y°“*' profcrcnce would bo simply to have 

^ ^ money and then discretion to distribute it to the 

institutions you select. 

Mr. CoOTANTiNO. CoiToct, su'. This is the waj* wo have submitted 
our budget request for fiscal 1973. Wo have stated an ninount, and wo 
have deliberately not listed the institutions. Wo believe that once 

that tho^l^w Congress or AID, they feel 

very difRcuIt for us to negotiate with them. In some cases, wo don’t 
Sui'l Congress should rocoivo any 

Sons OT either ^ American or quality institii- 

, If an amount is specified in any kind of a document, the correspond- 

^ actually got down to negotiations as to needs 

to wha? f f*""? ^ according 

of on ^ ^ ncccssaiy. Line item apnroiiriations arc, 

shon l?;Sr 1 I>};occduro. I doubt whether the Congms.s 

BEST KINDS OP INSTITUTIONS 

Mr. IIa^iilton. I take it both of you agi*ee in scncral terms that 
h-atp"nm°**^ ought to go preferably to regional institutions, to conccn- 

on^sliTin‘*’r*f f " ? I'olatively few schools, to avoid the so-called 
one-shot input of funds and to think in tenns of long-range impact 
rathe than immediate impact. That is a fair summation in part, 
isn t It, of what jmu said to us today? ^ 

amendment,. Mr. Chairman. 




* 7* — V rr, : iiibULiuions aie not easy to develop. I know 

lirccliulcd from 

helping uortlu American institutions in countries where they just 
serve the needs of that country. ^ ■* 

Mr. Harrington. Even where you support a national institution 
regional one, we would hoiic that siqiport would go to 
n titu^ns which accent students from other countries. 

Mr. CosTANTiNo. of course. 

RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS 

idon^fiJuc f institutions being 

idcntifi^ as American and scrinng an effective cultural presence in tlm 
remon. How do religious schools fit into this category? ' 

Mr. CosTANTiNO. I don’t believe they do, sir. 

tliink they should be c.xcluded? 

Mr. COSTANTINO. Well, perhaps I should redefine my answer. 
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I don’t mean; when I say a “religious school,’’ a school which is 
backed bj' a religious group. I mean a school which is devoted to the 
teaching of religion or in which rcli^ous matters predominate or 
scrioiislv affect the curriculum should be excluded from this group. 

Mr. Hamilton. If it is devoted exclusively to that subject? 

Mr. CoSTANTiNo. Yes. For example I have in mind Sogang Univer- 
sity in Korea which is a Jesuit-sponsored institution. Tl\at does not 
mean that Sogang’s oxlusive preoccupation is religion or that we 
contemplate getting involved in the teaching of religion. On the other 
hand, at least two or three Israeli institutions named by the House 
foreign Affairs Committee and bj^^ the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee appear questionable. However, we have excluded religious 
education and have not made grants for that purpose. 

Mr. Hariungton. Many of the institutions in Israel, of course, 
have a strong religious flavor. 

DISTINCTION IN ISRAEL 

Mr. Hamilton. How do you make tliis distinction in Israel? 

Mr. C0.STANTIN0. We have reviewed applications keeping tliis 
point veiy much in mind. If the curriculum is not religious, we don’t 
think wo should discriminate against the sponsors simpy because they 
belong to one religious group as against another but sectarian schools 
do cause us pause. We include an “e^ual opportunity” clause in all 
our grants, but we have not pressed tliis issue since all of these schools 
have been picked by Congress. 

Mr. Hamilton. That present list that we jiiit into our committee 
report, are there some institutions that would be excluded in 3’our 
vieu* by reason of the application of that principle? 

Mr. Co.sTANTiNO. As religious schools? 

In terms of the Israeli schools,- we find that almost all the schools 
with which we have to deal have, of couree, some religious flavor, but 
so long as the funds requested from us are not directed to the teaching 
of relijgion as such wo consider them eligible. However, eligible or not, 
we think most of these schools are mai*pnal in terms of wliat we think 
should be done with section 214 funds in the U.S. interest. 

Mr. Hamilton. Could you identify those for us? 

Mr. CosTANTiNo. If I may be excused horn doing so, sir, it would 
niakc m3^ life more bearable. I must live with several which received 
hue item appropriations from the Congress. Hopefully, the Congress 
will not resume this practice. 

Mr. Hamilton. All right. 

STAYING ON LIST 

Is it true that once a school is on the list for support it i.s hard to 
get it off? 

Mr. CoSTANTiNo. It would not cost me too much anguish to 
remove .some, but there tends to be a great deal of support in Congress 
for continuation of assistance to some. The record would indicate that 
once a school has received help, or once oven a board of directors in 
the United States supporting a given school abroad has obtained 

r. Cove 4 .1 j *4 1. * 4 . M « 
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for further projects and tends to come back and request monies for 
more projects. 

Mr. Hamilton. How many schools once on the list are no longer 
on the list? 

Mr. CoSTANTiNo. I would like to supply that for the record, sir, 
but I may say now I don’t believe there are many, 

Mr. Hamilton. Just several, or 10 or 12? 

Mr. CosTANTiNo. Several. 

Yon see, here, again, the question is we get requests from a teard or 
a group in the United States on behalf of a school. Thc}^ receive that 
assistance and a year or so later they come in requesting assistance for 
another school. Our question then is, is it the same school? Is it really 
a branch? Is it the same group? What is it? 

(The information refeiTcd to follows:) 

INSTITUTIONS WHICH HAV£ NOT RECEIVEO OR REQUESTEO ASSISTANCE SINCE THE FISCAL YEAR SHOWN 



Institution 



American sponsoring group 



Fiscal year 
assistance 
received 



Amana Ulpanat. KfarSaba Bina Educational and Philanthropic Foundation. 1970 

Inc. 

Amana Ulpanat. Zelira Bina Educational and Philanthropic Foundation, 1970 

Inc. 

Haifa Institute of Education, Israel Bina Educational and Philanthropic Foundation. 1970 

Inc. 

IgudLeilul Honoar, Israel Emet Educational Alliance 1971 

International College of Beirut International College of Beirut, Lebanon 1967 

Jerusalem School of Applied Sciences, Israel Kennedy Educational Foundation. Inc 1968 

Klar Eliyahu Youth Village, Israel Bina Educational and Philanthropic Foundation, 1970 

Inc. 

Ramat Havraath Center, Israel United Satmar Yetev*Lev of New York, Inc 1971 



AMERICAN SPONSORING ORGANIZATIONS WHICH HAVE RECEIVEO OR APPLIED FOR GRANTS FOR MORE THAN 

ONE INSTITUTION 



Sponsor and institutions 



Grants given Grants requested 

Fiscal year Amount Fiscal year Amounr 



Beth Joseph Foundation, Inc.: 

Sde Chemed Vocational School, Israel 

Beth Yaacov Avat, Israel 

Ch*san SoferChasan, Israel 

Bina Educational and Philanthropic Foundation, Inc.: 

Haifa Institute of Education, Israel 

Kfar Eliyahu, Youth Village, Israel 

Kfar Eliyahu, Beer Yaacov, Israel 

Amana Utpanat, Kfar Saba. Israel 

Amana Ulpanat.ZeFira, Israel 

Educational Center of Galilee, Israel 

Tom Vocational Center. Israel 

Kennedy Educational Foundation, Inc.: 

Jerusalem College for Women 

Jerusalem School of Aoplied Science, Israel 

Emet Educational Alliance, Inc.: 

Igud Leiluf Hanoar, Israel 

Horev High School for Girls, Jerusalem 

Ulpana School at Kfar Pines and Meron 

Beth Oloth Vocational High School, Jerusalem t, 
Betsefer Tichoni Lemenechonaim (Center for Voca- 
tional Training) 3 

At Tiberias, Israel 

At Rehovot, Israel 

Or Hachayim, Inc.: 

Or Hachayim Girls* School, Israel 

Bnel Brak Hospital and School of Nursing, IsraetL. 



1971 

1970 

1968 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 



1968 

1968 

1971 



1968, 1971 



$250,000 

1,200.000 

1,000.000 



SSO. 000 

700.000 

650.000 

300.000 

300.000 

880.000 



1.000.000 

1. 986. 000 



250.000 

250.000 

250.000 



1.500,000 



1972 

1972 

1972 



$250. OCO 
1.000,000 
350. 000 



1973 250.000 

1972 466 .' COO 

1973 750. 000 

1972 750.009 



1972 



848.000 



1973 750.000 

1972 1.795.000 



I According to the Kennedy Educational Foundation, Beth Oloth is affiliated with the Jerusalem Collage for Women. 
3The Bina Educational and Philanthropic Foundation, Inc., has requested that it be a cosponsor of the Betsefer Tichoni 
Lemechonaim. 

3 Or Hachayim is cosponsoring the Bnei Brak Hospital and School of Nursing with Bnei Brak Hospital, Inc. 
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PROPER ADMINISTRATIVE CHANNELS 

Mr. Hamilton. Dr. Harrington, you talk on page 5 of your state- 
ment ftoout institutions o])eracing through proi)er administrative 
channels. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Haruington. 1 mean that if you are to have a program like 
the 214 progi’am, it should bo viewed as a whole. Thus someone, 
presumably the Office for American Schools and Hospitals Abroad, 
should be the central ixiint through which all applications should 
flow. If a list IS built in some other fashion, without going through a 
channel that brings all the information together, jrou are goin<^ to 
have a pretty mixed set of schools and hospitals. In tliis case,'^tlie 
paiiiciilar refi^ence is to the practice of individual institutions coming 
to individual Congressmen and inishing to got a school put on the 
hst. Ih^, It seems to me, is not desirable for the welfare of 214. 

Mr. Hamilton. Gentlemen, that is all the cpiestions I liave, and 
1 will give Aron a chance to conclude with any observations you think 
might be helpful to the subcommittee. 

Mr. CosTAN'HNo. Mr. Chairman, I wrould like to thank you for 
yoiii coln‘tes 3 ^ ^ cannot think of any further comments I could make 
at this time, except that my office w*oiild be very liappy to cooperate 
with th^ committee at any time on any matter of interest to it. 

Mr. Harrington. I certainly think it is a good idea for this sub- 
coniiuittec and for the Foreign Affairs Committee to bo examining 
TT is a question of substantial importance to the 

United States and it deserves careful attention, and I am pleased that 
It IS receiving it. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, your statements have been veiy heljifiil to 
us, and we do intend to pui-sue it at the aiipropriate time in the full 
committee, and subsequently in the legislation. 

Thank you veiy much. 

The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:27 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene subject to call of the Chair.) 



Appendix A 

REQUESTS OF AID AND OF CONGRESS FOR SECTION 214 GRANTS IN FISCAL YEAR 1972 
(In thousands of dollars} 

Admiral Bristol Hospital, Istanbul, Turkey „ 

American Colony Charities Association.Medical Clinic in Jerusaiern'.""";"" n 

American Farm School, Thessaloniki, Greece JrJJ 

American Friends of Boyslown in Jerusalem, Israel.V.II S 

American Hospital in Rome, Italy 

American International School, tel Aviv. Israel.. 

American ^search Center in Cairo, United Arab RrpuVncV.V.'.V.'.y.'. loS* n 

American Research Hospital for Children, Krakow. Poland « IaS* a 

American School in Tansiers, Morocco x 

American University of Beirut, Lebanon c ^ a 

American University in Cairo » S' 2 cn‘ 8 

Anatolia College, Thessaloniki, Greece ‘8 

Athens College, Athens, Greece 5 

Bar Han University, Israel - .irS 

Bayit Lepletot Girls School, Israel I 

Beit Ulpanah Teachers College, Israel , ^*8 

Beth-Avoth American Geriatric Center, Israel... }'aaa ‘2 

Beth Rivka Comprehensive School for Girls, Israel tc'flS ‘8 

Beth Yaackov Avat Girls School, Ramat Dan, Israel ? ' 888 ‘8 

Beth Zeiroth Mizrachi Schools, Israel ?8S‘ 8 

Betsefer Miksoi Tlchoni Lemechonaut Rechev U.M,. Israel.... oi8‘ 8 

Buei Brak Hospital and School of Nursing, Israel » 258 * 8 

Cairo American College, United Arab Republic « I’ 288*8 

Gefardic Vocational College for Girls, Israel I ‘'iS*8 

Ch san Sofer Chasan Yecheskel Institute, Israel 28 ‘8 

Educational Center for Galilee, Rachasim, Israel 488*8 

Escuela Agricola Panamericana, Honduras 28 X*n 

reinberg Graduate School of Weizman Institute. Israel , ;S*8 

Gorges Memorial Institute, Panama V JSS* 8 

Hadassah Medical Center, Israel i'888*8 

Hebrew Union College Biblical and Archaeological School in Jerusaiern ' 8V8* 8 

International Eye Foundation, New York 8 

Jerusalem College for Women. Israel .” % ^‘8 

Kfar Silver Agricultural High School in Israel 9’ mn 

Kimt Noar-A "Boys Town” type school for orphaned boys, Israel....! Jm* 8 

Hotel Shomre Rachomos (Home and Hospital for the Aged), Israel J8n*8 

Musa Alami Foundation in Jericho, Occupied Jordan ’. ’iSS*8 

Pierce College, Athens, Greece » }S*8 

Project HOPE I.::.!': }• JJ8‘8 

Pulaski Foundation, Poland . J’sXX'S 

Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey I!!!:: 1 222*8 

Schutz American School in Alexandria, United Arab Republic. ‘’^88* 8 

Sde Schemed Vocational School, Israel. a?8* 8 

Shaari Zedak Hospital, Israel !!!!!!!!!! ?e 2*8 

Shocken Institute for Jewish Research in Jerusalem , Israel!!!!!!!’! \ no8* n 

Teachers Training Institute, Kiryat Yearim, Jerusalem, Israel. {’888*8 

Tom School, Israel !!:,!! i’ 222*2 

Touro College, Israel !! 888* 8 

University of the Americas, Pueblo, Mexico. . c 288 * 8 

University of Pittsburgh-Half a University cooperative study program.!! 9'rSSi*8 

Program support !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 'mo 

88 , 340.0 

1 Request amount to be spread over 2 to 3 years. 

2 Most of amount to be furnished in local currencies. 

Note.— Amounts shown are those requested either of AID or the Congress, 
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